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The ‘gig economy’ has emerged rapidly as a form of service Received 17 May 2017 
delivery that challenges existing business models, labour-  ¢cePted 5 September 2017 


management practices, and regulations. The ways in which plat- KEYWORDS 
form companies transact with workers, in particular, has created a Gig economy; labour market 
burgeoning public interest, but has yet to give rise to a corre- regulation; future of work; 


sponding academic literature. In this paper, we ask whether the precariat; unions 
gig economy deserves to be a subject of employment relations 
scholarship, given its current dimensions and likely future. We 
argue that academic analysis is needed, to better understand the 
power dynamics operating within the gig economy and how these 
are testing existing norms and institutions. We discuss two mains 
ways that employment relations researchers can expand their 
theoretical repertoires and, in doing so, improve the evidence on 
gig-based working arrangements. We begin to sketch the outlines 
of a systematic research agenda, by elaborating indicative ques- 
tions that need addressing to advance understanding of ‘gig work 
relations’. We caution, however, that academic analysis of the gig 
economy should not be predicated on an expectation that it is the 
future of work. A number of economic, industrial and political 
factors threaten to slow or halt the gig economy's growth. 


1. Introduction 


As researchers focused on work and employment relations, we can hardly fail to have 
noticed the upsurge of recent interest in the ‘gig economy’. By this, we mean the rapid 
spread of start-ups that connect and mediate between buyers and sellers in a range of 
markets, but particularly markets for in-person services. Among the best known are Uber 
(a ride-sharing service), Deliveroo (a food-courier service) and Airtasker (an online broker 
for odd jobs). These and other similar firms are frequently described as ‘disruptors’ of 
established markets and firms. In some cases, their influence also extends to cultivating 
new market niches, by bringing additional providers on-stream (e.g. restaurants that did 
not previously offer home delivery) and by increasing ease of use for customers. 

Work in the gig economy is structured around multi-party interactions. Platform 
companies develop proprietary applications (apps), which users download and register 
to use. These companies attempt to both maintain, and distance themselves from, 
responsibility over the markets their apps create. On the one hand, they retain control 
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over the allocation of work, working conditions, and some prices (Scheiber 2017). They 
impose minimum acceptable standards on workers (e.g. how long a meal takes to 
deliver) and can enforce these through disciplinary actions ranging from mild (caution- 
ing) to severe (disbarment from the app). On the other hand, these companies deny 
certain responsibilities. They disavow ownership of whatever is bought or sold via their 
apps. They renounce the responsibilities of ‘employers’, as customarily defined, and 
identify only as ‘technological companies’ who provide a useful medium of exchange 
(Keany 2015). 

Buyers (customers) are the next corner of the interaction. This is the traveller who 
needs a ride, or the homeowner whose wall needs painting. Through the app, buyers 
nominate their requirements and specify other criteria, such as timeframe and location. 
Depending on the app, they may also be able to indicate a price range. The sellers 
(providers) are restaurants with meals to serve, or car owners willing to drive. Depending 
again on the particular app, sellers may or may not determine prices. Sellers benefit from 
access to a customer base; in exchange, they typically pay a percentage of each 
transaction’s value to the host platform. 

The ‘buyers’ and ‘sellers’ described above might never meet. In many cases (e.g. 
Deliveroo), there is an additional go-between in the form of couriers, who deliver meals 
to their buyers. These workers are the final main party to gig-economy transactions. 
They, too, are sellers in a classic sense: they offer labour power and time, and have no 
effective individual price-setting capacity. Their pay rates vary according to aggregate 
labour supply and demand within the markets created by each app - over which 
platform companies exert considerable influence and control. Those who work in the 
gig economy do have limited autonomy in two respects: they can choose whether to 
work (logging off when unavailable) and can offer their services to several apps at once. 
Platform companies emphasise both types of discretion, to insist that couriers/drivers 
are ‘independent contractors’ or ‘freelancers’, rather than employees (Bailey 2016; Hatch 
2016). This classification of platform workers is perhaps the most controversial aspect of 
the gig economy. It allows platform companies to avoid (for now) some obligations of 
direct employment. Instead, some of these companies resort to extraordinary methods 
of surveillance and psychological manipulation to coordinate workers’ activities and 
maintain service standards (Peetz 2016; Scheiber 2017). 

The level of interest in the gig economy at times seems out of proportion to its actual 
impact on the economy. In the United States, Mishel (2015) estimated that payments to 
Uber drivers represent a tiny fraction (less than 0.01%) of private-sector compensation. 
Similarly, the most detailed Australian study to date estimated that less than half of 1% 
of adults were doing regular platform work (i.e. more than once per month) (Minifie and 
Wiltshire 2016). These figures imply that, even if the gig economy is growing fast, it 
remains a minor feature of the broader labour market landscape for now. 

And, yet, discussions of the ‘future of work’ — how much work will be available, how it 
will be arranged, and the impacts of technological change — frequently refer to the gig 
economy. One reason is that platform-based work models represent a continuation of 
longer-term trends (Stanford 2017). In many developed economies, work has been 
radically overhauled since the 1980s in pursuit of greater ‘flexibility’ and cost savings. 
The result for many workers has been increased insecurity of employment and earnings, 
the loss of in-work benefits, and the splintering of internal and external career paths. No 
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nation has moved further along this path than the United States. Among the many 
consequences of this shift is that today over 40% of Americans work on a ‘contingent’ 
basis — in part-time, on-call, and contract roles — without the security of permanent 
employment (Pofeldt 2015; Weil 2017). In Australia, similar trends are evident. Over a 
decade ago, researchers warned that growing reliance on non-standard employment 
threatened greater ‘fragmentation’ of incomes and opportunities (Watson et al. 2003). 
Today, 27% of Australia’s private-sector workforce is casually employed, and the figure is 
35% for workers without post-school qualifications (ABS 2016). It is difficult not to see 
even more contingent forms of work in the platform economy as an extension of these 
historical developments. 

Our question, then, is whether, as scholars of work and employment relations, we 
should take the gig economy seriously as a focus of inquiry, or whether it is too 
peripheral and ephemeral to justify close attention at this stage. Our answer turns on 
what we know so far about how the gig economy works, and how we expect it to 
develop in the near future. In what follows, we explore these issues and offer an 
assessment of the available evidence. We conclude with an outline of issues that invite 
closer scrutiny, and comment on how these might be pursued. 


2. Work in the gig economy: what we know so far 


The rise of the gig economy has brought new possibilities and problems for employ- 
ment relations. Many academics, trade unionists and current or former gig workers have 
voiced concerns about the possible negative effects of platform companies’ business 
and labour practices. Some allege that platforms facilitate ‘sham contracting’ by 
enabling businesses to disguise employment as independent contracting and avoid 
employee entitlements, such as superannuation (Bornstein 2015). There is also appre- 
hension about the return of ‘spot labour markets’, once common in agricultural and 
factory work at times of high unemployment, and now re-appearing in the digital 
economy. Today’s anxious, disenfranchised workers wait for the next ‘gig’ to materialise 
on a smartphone, rather than waiting by the farm or factory gate (Sundararajan 2016). 

The ambiguous employment status of gig-economy workers is a major concern for 
critics of the platform model. While the challenge of correctly classifying different types 
of workers is itself not new, the involvement of new technology-driven business models, 
linked to more elaborate working arrangements, has aggravated existing definitional 
tensions. The presence of platforms as new intermediaries in the job market has spurred 
an important conversation about the suitability of current legal classifications, and the 
need for alternative categories. 

Generally, platform companies have maintained that those working via their apps are 
independent contractors. Their argument is that contractors choose when and where to 
work, and must invest their own capital (e.g. a car or bike) to set up in operation. There is 
hostility to any suggestion that independent contractors should be legally reclassified as 
employees; some even venture to suggest that this would destroy the platform econ- 
omy (Sherk 2016). But even the staunchest advocates of the independent-contractor 
classification concede that gig-based work can resemble some elements of conventional 
employment: predetermined rates of pay, clothing and grooming requirements, and 
other performance criteria (Eisenbrey and Mishel 2016; Sherk 2016). 
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In an attempt to resolve this tension, some scholars have suggested that new legal 
categories are needed for gig workers. In the European literature, Todoli-Signes (2017) 
has argued for a ‘special labour law’ to cover the ‘profession’ of online platform work, 
which would cater to the eccentricities of new gig-based working arrangements. Special 
labour laws already apply in certain occupations, such as to lawyers and domestic 
workers, in Italy and Spain (Todoli-Signes 2017). In the United States, Harris and 
Krueger (2015) proposed a compromise legal category: ‘independent workers’. In their 
view, ‘work relationships arising in the “online gig economy” do not fit the existing legal 
definitions of “employee” or “independent contractor” status’. Settling the ambiguity 
with a new legal category would mean that the courts are not forced to choose between 
ill-suiting options, which could lead to confusing or contradictory precedents. In Harris 
and Krueger's (2015) proposal, independent workers would get some employee entitle- 
ments, such as the right to organise and bargain collectively, but not others, such as the 
minimum wage. 

These authors use the case of Uber to illustrate the need for a new independent- 
worker category. The main issue they see, and the reason that they propose to exclude 
independent workers from hours-based employee entitlements, including the minimum 
wage, is that gig workers’ hours are ‘immeasurable’ in practice. While they are logged 
into the Uber app and waiting for the next job to appear, workers are not idle: they can 
do personal tasks or can be engaged in other paid activities. Most importantly, workers 
can ‘double-up’; while waiting for a job on Uber, drivers can be working for one of 
Uber’s competitors. The difficult issue identified here by Harris and Krueger is that, while 
each app can readily measure how many hours a driver is logged-in, those hours cannot 
be uniquely assigned to a specific employer. 

Other authors, however, question the difficulty of assigning workers’ hours to one 
employer. Eisenbrey and Mishel (2016) note that Uber already has a guaranteed wage 
program, which relies on measuring the time drivers are logged-in. Conceptually, they 
argue that the platform whose job a driver ultimately accepts should pay for the time 
spent logged-in and waiting for that job. This approach puts a heavier onus on platform 
companies to manage the flow of jobs, to minimise workers’ idle time between assign- 
ments. Eisenbrey and Mishel (2016) also see practical limits to workers ‘doubling-up’: in 
Uber, for instance, drivers must accept rides quickly while logged-in or they are penalised. 
Hence, while workers can log in to multiple apps at once, this is potentially risky and could 
harm the performance ratings that they rely on for continued access to the platforms. 

For these reasons, Eisenbrey and Mishel (2016) contend that drivers’ working hours 
can — and should - be assigned to specific platforms for compliance purposes. They see 
no reason (technical or conceptual) why gig workers are denied the hours-based 
entitlements available to employees in the United States, especially the minimum 
wage - which happens to be well above Uber’s ‘guaranteed wage’. Other observers 
have expressed concern that a new worker category, like the one devised by Harris and 
Krueger, may lead to deliberate misclassification as businesses attempt to bypass labour 
standards (Burns 2017). 

The issue of how gig work is treated legally —- and the broader question of what rights 
and entitlements these workers should receive - remains ‘live’ as authorities around the 
world pass judgments on platform companies. Already, there are rulings favouring both 
sides: a decision last year in the United Kingdom deemed London’s Uber drivers to be 
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employees (Employment Tribunals 2016), while a Florida appeals court later upheld 
Uber’s position that its drivers are independent contractors (Hanks 2017). Elsewhere in 
the United States, Uber has settled two separate class-action lawsuits brought by drivers, 
with large financial payouts, while retaining the right to engage its drivers as contractors 
(McCormick 2016). 

A further critique of the gig economy relates to its potential for accelerating ‘frag- 
mentation’: breaking down once-whole jobs into discrete task elements, each of which is 
then auctioned to the lowest bidder. This fragmentation process has been taking place 
in Australia for some time; Watson et al. (2003) saw it as a threat not only to labour 
standards but to broader social protections and employment opportunities. With 
increasing disparities in job quality, those without access to the ‘good’ jobs would find 
it increasingly challenging to escape from low pay and employment insecurity (Kalleberg 
2012). The concern is that platform companies are now finding new technological 
means of accelerating this process of fragmentation and, in turn, fast-tracking its 
negative social effects. Indeed, gig work may be resurrecting a type of labour market 
that trade unions and regulators have long resisted - one in which workers must 
undercut each another for advantage, precipitating a ‘race to the bottom’ on wages 
and other performance expectations (e.g. delivery times). 

In one high-profile expression of this view, Unions New South Wales (2016) argued 
that the online gig economy uses new technology as a ‘fig leaf’ to conceal old methods 
of worker exploitation. Its report characterises the platform business model as ‘unregu- 
lated Taylorism’, allied to a ‘Dickensian marketplace’ that is fragmenting working stan- 
dards and disintegrating whole jobs into on-demand tasks, without the employment 
safety nets traditionally afforded to workers. The Economist (2015, 63) labelled this 
process ‘digital Taylorism’: a modern-day version of ‘scientific management’, in which 
technology is used ‘to break complex jobs down into simple ones; measure everything 
that workers do; and link pay to performance, giving bonuses to high-achievers and 
sacking sluggards’. 

Of course, there is also a more upbeat narrative about the benefits of gig-based 
work. Optimistic observers see a newly empowered, flexible workforce that can 
choose when and where to work, or if to work at all. Some go further, suggesting 
that the gig economy can help to match workers with job opportunities and thus 
reduce the incidence of underemployment (Macken 2017). Others highlight the 
benefits of ready access to an ‘on-demand’ workforce for consumers and small 
business operators. 

Minifie and Wiltshire (2016) contend that the growth of gig work could significantly 
expand opportunities for 1.1 million unemployed and under-employed Australians. 
Similarly, but on a global scale, Manyika et al. (2015) claim that tens of millions of 
jobseekers will find work through platforms in coming decades. These authors estimate 
that 30-45% of the world’s working-age population is underutilised (inactive, unem- 
ployed, or working less than desired) and that many could be (re-) engaged through gig 
work. Finally, in the context of the slow recovery of the mainstream job market in 
Europe since the Great Recession, Fabo et al. (2017, 165) suggested that gig-based 
work arrangements ‘could benefit particularly discouraged and disadvantaged workers 
by offering them the possibility to work remotely’. 
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These expectations are not necessarily supported by the available empirical data, 
however. In a study of Uber drivers in the United States, Hall and Krueger (2015) found 
that more than 80% were already employed before joining Uber. This suggests that, for 
most, gig work is a supplementary activity done irregularly to ‘smooth’ fluctuations in 
their primary earnings. 

Depictions of platform work as a new wave of opportunity for the unemployed may 
thus be overstated. Ultimately, those wanting to participate in the gig economy need to 
meet certain standards (e.g. having a clean, late-model car) and master certain skills (e.g. 
interpersonal skills, to elicit favourable customer ratings). There is nothing to suggest 
that these skill and capital requirements are radically different from those required in the 
mainstream economy. Thus, while the gig economy may allow some workers to smooth 
their volatile incomes, it is unlikely (on its own) to help large numbers of jobseekers who 
face other significant barriers to entering employment. 

For those who have already joined the gig economy, there are questions over 
whether and how such workers might shape the conditions of platform work to their 
advantage. Media reporting on gig workers’ experiences suggests that they struggle to 
make ends meet, face risks to their health and safety, and resent intrusive surveillance of 
their work performance (Funnell 2016). Anecdotal evidence similarly shows that there 
are limits to what gig workers are willing to endure, with some starting to resist and 
mobilise collective action against the platform companies. Last year, protests over 
working conditions by Deliveroo and Foodora drivers in London and Italy generated 
considerable publicity. These events demonstrate the potential for digital technologies 
to augment and complement direct action, with gig workers using social media outlets 
to build ‘digital solidarity’ with their demands (Stalder 2013). 

In Australia, drivers working for apps such as Uber have recently established ‘union- 
like’ organisations to represent their interests, including Ride Share Drivers United 
(RSDU) and the Ride Share Drivers’ Association of Australia. RSDU is one of several 
organisations using novel technological strategies to organise gig workers; the associa- 
tion has built its own app to facilitate communication between members and co- 
ordinate collective action. While it is too soon to judge the success of these mobilisation 
efforts, they suggest that gig workers have an appetite for ‘voice’ and are seeking new 
mechanisms for its expression (Greenhouse 2016). 

The ability of gig workers to secure decent work will depend, in part, on the response 
of ‘traditional’ unions. Internationally, some of these unions have actively supported gig 
workers in their struggles. In the United Kingdom, the union GMB instigated the land- 
mark case to (successfully) challenge the status of Uber drivers as independent con- 
tractors. In Australia, Unions NSW recently published a report on Airtasker, arguing that 
the company undermines employment standards by engaging its workers as contrac- 
tors. Following this report, Unions NSW and Airtasker reached an agreement, announced 
in May 2017, to have award pay rates shown on the platform, to offer workers dis- 
counted access to insurance (at their own expense), and to introduce voluntary dispute 
resolution procedures facilitated by the Fair Work Commission (Minter 2017; Patty 2017). 

The grassroots campaigns of gig workers may also hold lessons for traditional unions 
about the uses of digital technology and ways of developing resonant frames that can 
mobilise a more fragmented and insecure workforce (Gahan and Pekarek 2013). With 
ongoing declines in union density and collective bargaining coverage (Nicholson et al. 
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2017), it is both an imperative and a challenge for unions to make inroads into the gig 
economy. This endeavour would be aided by better knowledge of how gig workers 
construct their occupational interests and identities. Similarly, leading platform compa- 
nies are multinational corporations, and might thus provide scope for transnational 
worker organising and representation efforts. 

The trajectory of gig work and workers’ representation will also be shaped by how 
platform companies respond to demands for fairness and voice. In particular, the 
centrality of branding for platform companies makes them vulnerable to ‘naming and 
shaming’, implying that gig workers may be able to leverage consumer solidarity for 
their campaigns. 


3. Where is the gig economy going? 


The gig economy is still a relatively new phenomenon. Its leading firms have grown 
prodigiously in popularity and revenue in just a few years. Its proponents and detractors 
both seem to believe that further growth is inevitable. Yet there is little that is certain 
about how the gig economy will develop in the years ahead. Our reading of the 
literature suggests that there are five main paths that the gig economy might take, 
which we consider in this section. These five directions represent a mixture of opportu- 
nities, inherent limitations, and threats. Some may be serious enough to jeopardise the 
gig economy’s long-term viability. Watching how these different possibilities ‘play out’ 
will, in our view, help to inform further academic study of the gig economy. 


(1) The business cycle. A major test for the gig economy is whether it can survive the 
next upswing in the business cycle. At present, many of the developed economies 
are enduring a prolonged recovery from the Global Financial Crisis. In Australia, 
business and labour market conditions remain weak, with low business confi- 
dence and investment, interest rates near zero, negligible wages growth, and 
widespread under-employment (ABS 2017; Davidson 2017; Healy 2016). These are 
near-perfect conditions for the (re-)emergence of gig work. On the one hand, 
businesses are reluctant to hire new workers into ongoing jobs. At the same time, 
there is a long ‘queue’ of prospective workers looking to gain experience or earn 
some extra income. There is evidence that platform companies exploit this 
advantageous labour surplus, by offering new recruits attractive starting wages 
that are then whittled down over time as more and more workers join an app 
(Jacobs 2017). The ‘crunch’ for many platforms will arrive when labour market 
conditions improve and workers have alternatives to the gig economy. Will this 
form of work then be sufficiently attractive for enough workers? Platform com- 
panies may be forced to modify elements of their practices to retain better 
workers, just as traditional employers must do when dealing with skill shortages 
(Richardson 2009; Rosenblat 2016). The extent of adjustment will also depend on 
Australia’s migration policies, which have recently created what Boucher (2016) 
and others call a ‘de facto low-skilled migration program’, with a steady supply of 
potential gig workers. 

(2) New and expanded regulation. The spectre of governments intervening in gig 
markets, through new forms of regulation, is an enduring concern for platform 
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companies. This threat is taken seriously enough that some major gig firms, such 
as Uber, have appointed former senior political advisors as their lobbyists 
(Ruthhart and Dardick 2017). Some jurisdictions have outlawed certain gig busi- 
nesses (e.g. ride-share apps) (Rhodes 2017), but Australian regulators have gen- 
erally been more permissive (the Northern Territory is a notable exception here). 
Nonetheless, labour market and other regulators in a range of areas stand poised 
to upset the common platform business model. One line of challenge is through 
the legal system, with continuing efforts to have gig workers deemed as platform 
employees. In a 2016 decision on Uber’s treatment of its drivers as contractors, a 
United Kingdom tribunal declared: ‘The notion that Uber in London is a mosaic of 
30,000 small businesses linked by a common “platform” is to our mind faintly 
ridiculous’ (Employment Tribunals 2016, 28; Johnston 2016). Similar cases have 
been prosecuted in other jurisdictions. As yet, there is no clear precedent; deci- 
sions contrary to platforms’ interests are open to appeal, and may be overturned. 
But definitive future rulings could substantially harm the arms-length, low-cost 
labour strategies on which many platforms rely, by requiring them to honour 
regular employment obligations, such as (in Australia) paid leave and superan- 
nuation. This explains why major platforms are so determined to avoid terminol- 
ogy that could be taken to imply the existence of conventional, dependent 
employment relationships (Butler 2017). The potential reach of new regulation 
does not end with formal legal proceedings over employment classification issues, 
however. The Australian Taxation Office is investigating gig companies, including 
Uber, in relation to both company tax obligations and income taxes owed by their 
contractors (McCauley 2016). There are murmurings of similar interest from 
authorities in the United Kingdom (Booth 2017). As the gig economy expands 
in size and visibility, the platform operators’ self-image (and implicit self-defence) 
as mere ‘technology companies’ — and not transport companies, hoteliers, etc. - 
appears to be wearing thin (Keany 2015). Further regulatory problems lurk for 
platform companies in relation to safety, with Uber, in particular, being cast as a 
riskier mode of transport because its vehicles are not required to be fitted with 
the same passenger safety technologies as licenced taxis (Toscano 2015). These 
sorts of concerns bubble away below the surface of ease and flexibility cultivated 
by the platform companies. How these issues are resolved will determine the 
longer-term viability of the platform model and the kind of ‘social licence’ with 
which gig firms continue to operate. 

‘Bridges and traps’. While it would be useful to have a more reliable ‘snapshot’ of 
the workers who are part of the gig economy right now, there is an even more 
pressing need for evidence of what happens to these workers over time. One 
proposition is that gig work imparts skills that help inexperienced workers move 
into subsequent higher-paid or more secure jobs. Empirical investigations of this 
kind have been done previously in Australia with respect to casual employment 
(Watson 2013), but comparable evidence does not yet exist for freelancers in the 
gig economy, due to both the newness of this sector and data limitations. 
Evidence of this potential ‘stepping-stone’ effect will be even more valuable if it 
can be shown that the gig economy brings marginal jobseekers into employment, 
as some have suggested (Minifie and Wiltshire 2016). It is also possible to imagine 
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gig work becoming the default point of labour market entry for graduates. 
Weakness in the graduate labour market has coincided with a rapid growth in 
unpaid internships being offered in place of ongoing paid employment (Healy 
2016; Stewart and Owens 2013). The gig economy might have a role in helping 
new workers to navigate this challenging initial phase of their working life, if it 
operates as a ‘bridge’. The extent to which it can do this in practice matters 
enormously, in light of technological developments in artificial intelligence that 
are eliminating graduate-level professional jobs (Susskind and Susskind 2015; 
Walsh 2017). At this point, however, the notion of gig work as a step on the 
ladder to better employment is mere conjecture. The unappealing alternative 
view (also yet to be tested) is of gig work as a ‘trap’. Instead of providing 
jobseekers with a pathway into the mainstream workforce, perhaps the gig 
economy isolates them and provides a negative signal to other employers of a 
potential worker's productivity. Only longitudinal data can sort out which of these 
competing propositions is more accurate. In Australia, the easiest way to collect 
such data on gig workers would be to augment the Household, Income and 
Labour Dynamics in Australia (HILDA) survey with a module of new, tailored 
questions. 

Moving upstream. Insofar as can be discerned from the limited evidence 
available, the varieties of work on offer in the gig economy today seem largely 
confined to the lower end of the labour market. This observation is consistent 
with the informal nature of gig work, the absence of ongoing employment 
contracts, the appeal to jobseekers and the underemployed, and the sub- 
minimum wages some gig workers earn. Macken (2017, 9) memorably captured 
the low-end nature of many gig-economy opportunities, describing them as 
‘stuff-my-partner-won't-do’. The calibre of work accessible at this stage in the 
gig economy's development means that certain in-built limits to its further 
expansion have sometimes been assumed. The Grattan Institute, for instance, 
noted that platforms have limited penetration in markets ‘where work is 
required on a continuous basis, involves complex teamwork, or requires deep 
knowledge of [a] workplace’ (Minifie and Wiltshire 2016, 36). The implication is 
that platforms might continue to expand their presence within certain unskilled 
labour markets, but would have difficulty gaining a foothold in areas where 
conventional working arrangements are better established or in some sense 
required. Such assumptions about the feasible boundaries of the gig economy 
may, however, need revising, in light of some recent examples of platform 
companies that have found ways to ‘move upstream’ into markets and occupa- 
tions that were previously off-limits. Macken (2017) provides examples of new 
platforms emerging for services in accounting, consulting, and legal work, 
which were until recently seen as inviolable. Even sensitive and highly perso- 
nalised areas of work, such as the caring professions, have new platforms 
appearing at their edges. Better Caring is one such company attempting to 
enter the market for disability care services. If platforms can branch out into 
even these more demanding markets, the gig economy may outgrow its 
original limitations and become a permanent alternative to both established 
firms and ‘traditional’ modes of employment. 
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(5) Workers as owners. A final possible direction for the gig economy is a move away 
from current ownership models towards more worker-led, ‘co-operative’ models. At 
present, most platforms are owned by their developers. As noted earlier, these 
entrepreneurs have strenuously resisted responsibility as employers, and too often 
gig workers’ experiences have been neglected in pursuit of other commercial goals 
(Pazaitis et al. 2017; Scheiber 2017). Platform companies have faced, and will 
continue to face, multiple challenges to their business model while the interests 
of their owner-developers diverge so markedly from the interests of their contract/ 
freelance workers. Yet, there is no reason why current ownership models should 
always prevail. Experience to date suggests that, once an app is created and in use, 
its functions can be easily ‘cloned’ by rival firms. Uber and Lyft offer similar plat- 
forms in the ride-sharing space, as do Deliveroo and Foodora in the food-courier 
market. But if other companies can copy the dominant platforms’ apps, they need 
not also copy their ownership models. There are already some examples of what 
Scholz (2016) calls ‘platform cooperatives’: organisations that mimic the apps of the 
leading platforms and marry these to worker-friendly ownership structures. In the 
United States, unionised taxi drivers have developed ride-sharing apps owned by 
members; revenues are returned to drivers through healthcare, pensions and other 
benefits. These worker-owned platforms face many challenges in competing with 
established companies, but there is no technological reason why more cannot 
emerge. Such ownership models may prove to be more sustainable in the gig 
economy than the present reliance on freelancers, given the insistent problems 
arising from this approach around legal compliance and exploitation. 


4. How should we study the gig economy? Towards a research agenda 


Our view is that the gig economy deserves serious attention from the community of work 
and employment relations scholars, to scrutinise, critique and add much-needed depth to 
the evidence available. There are many questions unanswered and much that is not yet 
known, including who exactly works in the gig economy, why they do so, how much they 
earn from it, and whether such participation offers a pathway into more traditional 
employment (indeed, if that transition is even desired). On the platform companies’ 
side, there are questions about optimal human resource and wage-setting practices, 
such as how to handle high turnover of workers and perceptions of unfair treatment. 
For legal scholars, many issues stem from the gig economy's challenge to established 
modes of regulation in employment, safety, taxation and other areas of the law. And, 
finally, there is work for employment relations scholars in theorising the gig economy, 
especially in terms of the power relations between ‘employers’, workers and consumers. 

What approaches should be used by those attempting to analyse this new corner of 
working life? There is ongoing debate over the need for employment relations scholar- 
ship to broaden its theoretical scope, in order to maintain relevance in a rapidly 
changing world of work (Edwards 2005; Kaufman 2008; Jackson et al. 2013). As well as 
providing employment relations scholars with a new research focus, the gig economy 
suggests promising directions for theoretical dialogue and exchange with cognate 
literatures and fields. 
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We highlight two possible sites of interdisciplinary engagement, for illustrative pur- 
poses, while recognising that there may be many other ways to expand the theoretical 
horizons of employment relations Jackson et al. 2013). We then suggest some questions 
for empirical research that begin to develop the basis of a gig-economy research agenda. 

Institutional analysis has always featured strongly in employment relations scholarship, 
reflecting a long-standing concern with the origins, evolution and effects of rules govern- 
ing the employment relationship (Kaufman 2008). Yet, certain strands of institutional 
theorising have been less widely utilised, including organisational (or sociological) insti- 
tutionalism (Morgan and Hauptmeier 2014). With its recent focus on how actors and 
processes help to create, maintain and disrupt institutions (Lawrence et al. 2009), organi- 
sational institutionalism offers conceptual tools that are highly relevant for making sense 
of work in the gig economy. An emerging literature demonstrates the potential value of 
blending organisational institutionalism and employment relations, with recent studies 
focusing on transnational labour negotiation (Helfen and Sydow 2013), the adoption of 
new organisational templates in unions (Yu 2013), and the legitimation of temporary 
agency work (Helfen 2015). We have argued that the labour practices used by platform 
companies represent a challenge to current institutional settlements. Research drawing on 
elements of both organisational institutionalism and employment relations provides a 
promising avenue for analysing the consequences of this challenge. 

Second, with its focus on the ‘roots of activism’ and the dynamics of mobilisation, 
contestation and repression (Tapia et al. 2015, forthcoming), social movement theory 
offers scope for analytical refinement and theoretical revitalisation in employment 
relations (Gahan and Pekarek 2013). This potential is most evident in Kelly’s (1998) use 
of concepts from social movement theory to develop ‘mobilisation theory’ as a frame- 
work for understanding the processes by which workers join together and take collec- 
tive action. Since then, researchers informed by both employment relations and social 
movement theory have made important advances, including in relation to the role of 
framing processes in union strategy (Heery and Conley 2007), the evolving nature of 
labour solidarity (Heckscher and McCarthy 2014), and the different forms of member 
mobilisation across organisational cultures (Tapia 2013). We have discussed manifesta- 
tions of protest by gig workers and pointed to examples of new, union-like organisations 
forming in response to untenable working conditions. A perspective grounded in 
employment relations and social movement theory offers a strong analytical foundation 
for making sense of these mobilisations and their longer-term contributions to devel- 
oping workers’ voice and representation. A blended theoretical perspective also offers 
an attractive basis for comprehending corporate (and political) efforts that are directed 
at counter-mobilisation, repression and accommodation. 

In order to further sketch the outline of a research agenda for employment relations 
scholars concerned with the gig economy, we now suggest some specific questions that 
could inform empirical and theoretical research. 

Worker voice and representation in the gig economy are fundamental concerns. More 
specific questions that might be examined in this vein include: 


e How do gig workers negotiate their work and non-work identities? How do these 
identities matter in struggles for respect, representation and fair conditions in and 
around platform companies? 
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e What scope is there for gig workers to represent themselves vis-a-vis employers 
and the state, both individually and collectively? 
e How can unions reorganise to represent gig workers? 


Our paper has highlighted that the business models and human-resource practices of 
platform companies are not well understood. Indicative research questions that would 
help to address these gaps in the evidence include: 


e What scope is there for gig firms to take a ‘high-road’ approach to human resource 
management? 

e How do gig firms respond when challenged by workers and their representative 
organisations? 


Research is also needed to analyse the contours of gig-based labour markets, and 
how these interact with labour markets more broadly. Future research could consider: 


e To what extent are existing social inequalities intensified or ameliorated through 
gig work? 

e Why are gig workers prepared to labour under inferior employment terms and 
conditions? 


Questions of regulation have been central to public controversies around the gig 
economy. In order to develop new understandings, and deepen these conversations, 
researchers might ask: 


e Which forms of labour market regulation are most effective in the gig economy? 
e How can regulatory approaches to gig work found overseas be translated into the 
Australian context? 


While it is beyond the scope of this paper to provide a comprehensive research 
agenda, our discussion suggests some theoretical and empirical directions that are 
likely to be fruitful in gaining a better understanding of ‘gig work relations’. As 
noted, there are a number of key facets of the gig economy that remain inade- 
quately understood; thus, a more comprehensive research agenda will need to be 
developed iteratively. As more scholarly evidence comes to light, new and different 
questions will arise. 


5. Conclusion 


Academic study of the gig economy is just beginning. The quantity of popular com- 
mentary and speculation vastly exceeds the quality and depth of the evidentiary base 
and a significant effort will be required to develop a strong understanding of how many 
people work in the gig economy, why they do it, and how trade unions, regulators and 
scholars should respond to it. However, none of this should hinge on an expectation 
that gig-based work is necessarily the future of work. We identified several limits to the 
gig economy's growth, and some of these may prove to be existential threats. 
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The most useful contribution that employment relations scholars can make is to 
move beyond the many polarised assessments that characterise the gig economy as 
exclusively good or bad. Under what conditions - and for whom - might gig work be 
beneficial? What instruments can regulators use to ‘nudge’ platform companies towards 
better labour-management practices? Variants of these questions have always been of 
interest to employment relations researchers. The gig economy challenges us to re- 
examine what ‘decent work’ means in the 21* century and recommit to achieving it 
universally. 
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